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ABSTRACT >: ' , 

■ ' t To test theories presented in the sociology course 

"Social Policies and Community Power Structure, n '"a team of 
undergraduate students and their, instructor attended a national ■ 
professional conference. The following aire examples of those concepts 
the students, observed in ^operation at the conference: Social ' 
structure affects social policies; the creative use of conflict, can » 
be used to restructure relations between groups; guidelines exist to 
determine whether pluralism or elitism prevails in, a' given power 
^structure; non-decisionaaking/ as the counterpart of decisionmaking, 
must be examined to determine who holds power; valtjgs, feasibility* 
and effectiveness must be . considered in choosing social policies* to 
support. It is suggested that this method of 'enriching classroom 
experience • can be generalized, to include local as, well as national 
settings. Specific recommendations are .made, for sociology departments 
developing slich projects. (JT) 
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successful if they failed even within their, own organisation 
to redistribute power. The students' sensed that" the process* » 
of cooptation was at work, and that providing a forum for 
minority groups to vent their grievances serv.ed to siphon off 
more vociferous protest and. to function as. a social control. 

Gui delines exist to de t ermine whether pluralism or' 
elit ism prevails in a given power structure. . ' 

During the conference week, the students gained evi- 
dence that appeared supportive of each theory in^urn. "-To j| 
the pluralists' criterion of open access to participation, 
the students. saw evidence, of broad participation in the free 
booths, caucus space and sessions devoted to, minority "issues . 
But only members received these bene£ifcs, and membership re- 
quirements struck the^«tradents as quite rigid. 

♦ 

The presence 'within the conference of completing int- 
erest groups and the cQalition of minority caucuses further . 
supported a pluralist view. In answer to the - pluralist quest 
tion, "who gains, who loses?" the students saw the benefits 
to the minority groups whose resolutions were passed at the 
plenary sessions as further evidence of pluralism. Analyz- 
ing which groups dominated, the students were skepticai-of ^ 
whether the ultimate outcome of the Board's .promises to the 
activists would in fact materialize. 

' On the other hand, elitist theory ^maintained 4;hat power 
resides in the governing class which controls the key posi- 
tions in the society. The students noted that the slate of 
officers put forth and elected by the conference participants 
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A continuing problem to sociology^instructors' is ^ , " 

- ' ■» ' ■ "J ' 

that of bringing highly complex social theories to life. In 

pursuit of this ob jective, the writer demonstrated to ^stud- . 

.enta that, theories could be learned through participant ob- *- r> 
servation in a setting outside the confines of the university. 
When a- -team of undergraduate students was authorized to join • 
the instructor in attending a national conference, it proved 
an excellent setting in which to test theories presented in, 
the course, Social Policies and Community Power Structure, 

' This paper is 'designed to demonstrate the enrichment 

of the classroom experience by student -faculty attendance at 

'selected conferences-, meetings, and hearings, and to suggest 
that this method can be generalized to,iaclude .local as well 

> 

as national settings. 

Theories Learned 

In the classroom, Students were taught the institution- 
al approach to social problems, (Slcolnick and Currie, 1970), 
the ciptive use of conflict (Coser, 19&; Dodson, 1967),' . 
the importance- of value/s, feasibility and effectiveness in 
determining social policy (Miller and Rein, 1970) j and' power 
theories of elitism aid pluralism, as i*ey relate to social 
policy. .(Bachrach and/BarW^ 197Q;>mhoff ,~T^ jL>70j yfa*/ 
1967). By the- completion of the course,. 'students v^re^xpec-t'ed 
to select' and to-an/lyze critically an is/ue-at tke^cal/, 
"state or national level for evidence 0/ plur a lis<f/or -elitism 
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in the decision-making process . The students attending the 
conference had just completed "the written course work. 

The basic- concepts of the course can be applied in any 
social setting where decisions are made and power relations - 

, * » 

occur. In this "case, a v 'national professional conference, ' 
whose manifest objective is to disseminate current informa- 

f » * 

tion in a given f ie*ld and accomplish the minimal business 
nec-essary to group-maintenance, also aerves the latent funcr 
tion of perpetuating / the > §^tu^ quo . Through its policies 
of inclusion land -exclusion* the strengths of- newly-emerging"., 
groups can be determined.' This is analogous to determining 
whether "shifting. coalitions can and do emerge" as the plur- 
alisms -contend (Polsby; 115),'«or whether "a governing class 
dominates key policy-forming processes and' manifests itself 
through a power elite* (Domhoff, 1970s 109 ). Thus, the con- 
ference becomes the case study to , test learned theories. 

Some of the many objective, criteria for testing plur- 
alist or elitist theory can be met in such short-term set- 
tings'.' It is the author's belief that .sufficient examples 
of abstract concepts surface to afford empirical application 
of these to -students. Certainly, the excitement generated . 
a^ students spontaneously translate their- experiences at the 
conference into such terms as "bureaucracy," "cooptation, " 
"nohd'ecision-making/ "latent -consequences, " and "blaming 
the. victim" confirmed this' belief . .In addition, they can 
become involved "in the process of pressure group formation, 
as was the case with one student who assumed leadership in 
a new youth' caucus . \ 
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Conference bbservations : The Case Study . 

' ' Among the concepts students learned in 'the course, 
the following -are examples of those the students themselves 
observed' in' operation- at the conference: 

Social structure affects social policies.^. . . 

" In adopting "the insUAional approach, the^students . 
defined the t>roblew as one- of inequality • for the ethnic mi- • 
nority groups and women who were now clamoring for attention , 

to their problems. 

- -To...the students, the' conference was a highly organize^ ) 
bureaucracy governed by a fairly rlfeid set' "of rules' and' pro- 
cedures. Its* structure, of off icers," Board members, and com- 
mittees reflected a paucity of minority group members, v;hich 
affected the social policies of the organization. • 

\ Even when the leader's had instituted new forms to deal 
with. controversial issues, students' observed^ that by-laws 
and parliamentary procedures were invoked to resist change. 
For example.,' demands ' for greater representation of minority 
.groups, women', and youth on the slate'of officers and com- 
mittee members" to be' elected were met with 'citation of prev- 
iously legitimized nominating procedures, which precluded 
new nominations at that time. The Readers initially relied 
on the structure to avoid changing their social policies,, un-. 
til their position became ••untenable . After considerable agi- 
tation from the" floor, the session chairman agreed to seek . 
by-law" revision for' the next conference. 

Student^ observed that, as a result of the frustrating 
atmosphere; manV delegates left the conference early. They 
concluded 'that L the leadership been more responsive when 
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the demands were first presented, the net effect on the dele- • 
gates would have been improved. 

. ThP P.r native use of conflict can be used to restructure 

relati ons between groups. * 

. ■"" AtV social issues session,rtherstatement to be sub- 
mitted to the Democratic and Republican Platform Committees, 
in. the .name of the conference provoked considerable~conf lict 
between different^Honstituencies; The welfare 'rights groups 
wished to include' a- specific recommendation for the proposed. 
$6500 guaranteed annual' income, for example, wh^le the pre- 
pared statement was a general endorsement of a minimum income 
guarantee. The students perceived that the chairman cut off- 
debate prematurely, bailing to use the emerging conflict as 
an aid to restructuring group ; relations . Rather than ri% 
' permitting extended debate and resolution of. the issues on 
the floor, it was decided tha^ the Board would consider all 
suggested revisions and report its decision to the .plenary 

session later in the week. When' the amended ' platform state- 
ment was re-submitted, the language had been reworked but not 
" substantively altered. 
/ ' • The- student's .saw the activists. as frustrated by their 
.aborted attempt toNassert influence. ' In the face of the Board 
' response, these minority, groups resigned themselves to the 

familiar position oT powerlessness. The opp.ortunity for the 

conference leadership to have used 'conflict creatively to 

restrictive group relations was lost. 

% The students questioned how those groups seeking a re- 

allocation of the resources 'of. the country could hope to be 
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successful if they failed even within their own organjfifetion 
to redistribute power. The students 1 sensed that" the process'* > 
of cooptation was at work, and that providing a forum for 
minority groups to vent their grievances served to siphon off 
mop vociferous protest and. to function as. a social control . 

Gui delines exist to de t ermine whether pluralism or' 
elit ism prevails in a given power structure. , ' 

during the conference week, the students gained evi- 
dence that appeared supportive of each theory in^urn. "-To |l 
the pluralists' criterion of open access to participation, 
the students. saw evidence, of broad participation in the free 
booths, caucus space and sessions devoted to minority 'issues . 
But only members received these benefits, and membership re- 
quirements struck the :.«trudents as quite rigid. 

The presence 'within the conference of competing int- 
erest groups and the coalition of minority caucuses further , 
supported a pluralist view. In answer to the - pluralist ques^ 
tion, "who gains, who loses?" the students saw the benefits 
to the minority groups'whose resolutions were passed at the 
plenary sessions as further evidence of pluralism. Analyz- 
ing which groups dominated, the students were skepticai-of v 
whether the ultimate outcome of the Board's promises to the 
activists would in fact materialize. 

' On the other hand, elitist theory .maintained 4ihat power 
resides in the governing class which controls the key posi- 
tions in the society. The students noted that the slate of 
officers put forth and elected by the conference participants 
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for the following year rwas completely dominated by /the pre- 

vailing elite* The conference at large had called for, greater 

"representation on the Board of blacks, Chicanos, ' Asian-Amerl- 

cans, Puerto Ricans, Indian-Americans, woragn, and youth. But 
♦ • • ■ ' ' -' 

their protest was unheeded for the immediate future. The re-?. 

solutions' were to be forwarded to the next Nominating Commit- 
tee/'but no assurance of compliance was possible.. The st.u-' 
dents were hopeful that the Board and committees would be ex- 
panded to provide proportional representation 1 , but the$u.feared 



that elitism would continue to prevail. 
\ 
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The students concluded that the week-long conf-erence 
was too short an observation to accurately assess which Iheory 
was better substantiated. But applying theories to -action 
whetted their appetites for participation in the next conference. 

' Nond ec is ion-making, as the cou nterpart -of decision-making, 
must, be examined to de termin e who holds power . 4 - 
.• - The students viewed fragmentation, lack of coordination .<• 
and avoidance of current controversies as examples of •nonde-' . 
' ' / 

. c is ion-making^ • » ' 7 , f . 

Illustrative of fragmentation was the gap/ between the 
radical Presidential opening address and the subsequent work- 
shops. The conference President called for more social change 
activists, for political action, for overcoming powerlessness, 
and for coalitions of minority groups to accomplish social 
change. Several other general sessions echoed 'this call to 
action, and the students expected working sessions to give , 
evidence of' implementation, an important stage in social po- 
licy development. Conference leaders did nfot coordinate -the 
Visions, however, to achieve the mobilization, of participants 

8^ 
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in breaking the barriers to social change*" - 

Ah' example of fragmentation and lack of coordination 
was a workshop, The Challenge of Ethnic Coalitions .. r lead| 
of the session instructed each minority group to^aueus in 
discussion of . their separ ate goals, but 3«e£ f t little time to 
reconvene and' coalesce- —Inelif tudenj^ c'riticized this failure 
t6~~respond to the President's Can^o multiply minority Strength 

♦ 

through effective coalition, ^ 

Values, feasibility and effectiveness must be consid- 
'.*'■' * " , ' ' * • . 

ered in choosing social, policies to" support-, - * * 

•* ' "- 

Detecting examples of these categories was. difficult 

-during the conference, but emerged' in later discussion. StUj-^ 

dents perceived a basic conflict in values between 'the defi- 

. nition of the problem as individual and group- deviance 

expected role -performance , or viewing the ; problem ajK>a"used 

by institutional nonresponsiveness . This Ji^efto torn/ led to 

other value conflicts, regard in^a^pr£r6wiate solutions to 

.so/frent unre^ 

to pai strartegy 
Sessional asso'cl- 
some^etmferende 
meanipgfess, in 



social problems, w£xi 

• ' Applying the facte 
of restructuring power, 
atlons, the students/com 



participants that. 

case, because the orgariiza£±0h has no^pow-er in the larger so- 
ciety. The students re^e^ed^bhlsMiotion for tv?6/r?asons 



1. The dredeneV" given to social change agents 
i " is reduced when professional groups #ail to 
address internal racism and sexism t6 .which 
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they purport to offer societal solutions . 

A parent group /cannot jus^tify^calling on its^ 
member agencies to-lncreascthelr representa- - 
tion of minority group's arid revise their allo- 
cation of resource? tiovjard the most>dls advan- 
taged, if it does "not serve .as a Jpole model. • 



The students concluded- that if was feasible to attempt stra- 
tegies of redistribution of power. ' ■ 

On the dimension of effectiveness, the students ob- 

conference theme, "Breaking the Barriers . to . 
en .Society" never became^an umbre^rf'fo'r decision-making, 
under Whj|}h the individual sessions- would explore-the^therae 
in- depth They rated the /conference ineffective in grappling* 
with the problems' of institutional racism and sexism; ' They' 
left the conference unconvinced that professionals were 'uni- . 
fied .or mobilized as a. pressure group to . effect the institu- 
tional change heralded by major speakers. r - 

f * 

C onclusions : 

^ The advantages of a studenf-faculty team ! s attendance 
at this ''conference were significant .to the enhancement of the 

•previous classroom, teaching-learning experience, and for 

/ » ■ ' , 

their far-reaching- effects , as follows: 

1. The students sharpened their ability to critically 
analyze, 'not ojlly by experiencing $ne above principle's in 
process, but also by exposure to new challenges,. , 

2. ' Students became self-directed' in their desire to 
participate actively in the dynamics of the confereiaaa^nd 

.the organization.- ; ..*'•-„ 

- * " ' 3. Students developed an appreciation 'for the appli- 

^ability to the real world of the theories learned >nfthe 

classroom. / ' ; . 

* l{. The abilities of students* to ^observe the stages 

,of policy formation were ^heightened. x 

5. Interaction among team members of different s't* 
tuses of race, sex, ago, ethnic background, and experience, 
resulted in greater tolerance and empathy, as well as more 

, - ■ ■ / . . ' 10 • • ■ ' 
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productive communication. . - 

* - 6. The rapport between students and ^teacher, as veil 
"as among .the students, provided the teacher v/ it h more efffect r 
ive tools, 

7. Re'spect for the democratic process was fostered, 
along with a clearer understanding .of its limitations. 

8. The benefits of conference attendance suggest simi- 
lar enrichment 'possibilities for wider university application. 

. Rec ommendations ; . ^ 

_ _____ , „ < 

Sociology departments are urged to include, in their 
budgets sufficient funds to permit teams to prepare in advance, 
attend, analyze and re'pdrt on such conferences . ^election 
• of conferences should reflect' the interests of bqj^students 
and faculty in a particular area of specialization. 

_ * 

Meetings should be held in advance o'f the conference 

to plan physical arrangements, to review past teams' reports, 

" v / • 

to peruse the, pre'-conference bulletin, and to tentatively ^ 



a-ciect area 



*6 



concentration. 
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• " l -Burir-g the conference, informal meetings over meals 

and break? afford frequent^xppof^mSties - for interaction and \ .' 

' ' • / 

consul tatlcjw^T^final impressions" discussion before leav- ^ 

' 1 ■ / ' s "• 

the conference provides. closure. / \/ 

• . / . . N " , / • f 

From discussion of a report to students and faculty 

back home, enthusiasm . is likely to emerge, with new students ^ 

easing a desire to attend the f^Q owing year. Thu3^jtir\ 



innovative educational development establishes . a continuity 

y * 

dependent on student input anjT response. ... • 
It is recognized -that this particular method of exten- 
sion of University wal/a through conference attendance, may^ 

11 ' 
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be financially or togistically^ prohibitive. , In similar fasfr- 
iptf, the innovative teacher should be on the alert for the 
mar#\ local- opportunities to connect 'course principles with 
observable .phenomena • For example^ cours.ework could be 
related to local conferences, town council and board of edu~ 
cation .meifft±ngs> -zoning controverts iW^^nd-legiaiatl^e -heaxt«^- 

ings. * - . . - / 

Just as^field settings^ enhance the classroom exper- 
ience, reverse is also true. * Through applied sociology, 



students learn that academic principles can enhance an ap 



preciation of the actual setting experienced, and uncover 
unsuspected linkages between the abstract and the real. 
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APPENDIX 



' ^ v \^volution- of the field experience 

s x; ; * \ 

,1. Received departmental approval* for student-faculty 



x 



te^m budget for ferave^^and expenses. 

2. In advance of th£ conference, faculty member- met with 
sTf*4iient\ planning to attend^ shared conference preliminary 
pro gxs h >xaii o^s elected individual interest areas. Partic- 
ipant observation^ehosen as primaW method, to afford widest 
ftexibiliW and to tap rncn^ of the to<£al context than sur- 



vey or inte^Adew permit, 9 • 

3. Travelled together from east coast to ^id-weslern site 
of conference. 

4. Faculty- studetfit team attended first night social gathering, 

optimizing informal interaction opportunities with peers and 

i 1 

futur& colleagues. 



5. As a result o£<the f 'g& the ring, suudents were* invited to- 

join in forming a youth caucus*. One ultimately became the 

• r 

Acting President . The others^ remained less involved, as 
.observers, . noting the more specialized activity engaged in 
by their youth caucus peer. 

6. /. Students met informally with faculty menber f err most 
«ifieals and breaks, during- which events unfolding were discussed^ 
,7. Joint, decision-ifaking'prevailed with sufficient qrtittnpmy 

to permit individuals to opt out of group # plan$. 

.8. Attended some sessions individually, but .plenary sessions 

as a group, discussing expected and. preferred caitcomes. 

9. At the conclusion of the conference, team met to summarize %t 

highlights and project future probabilities of conference ^re- 
sponse. , r J? , 
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APPENDIX (continued) 

» - • 

10- Planned and implemented group report to home department 

11. Manuscript prepared by instructor, and reviewed with 
comments. by each team member* 

12. In general, total immersion was the keynote feature \ 
of the team involvement. 
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